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have seen native women screw their hands into bangles barely over 
two inches in inside diameter. Those with the perforation only 14 in. 
in diameter were probably in the course of manufacture. The peculiar conical 
nature of the orifice on both sides in these specimens is due to the necessarily 
rotary motion imparted to the borer by the hand and arm. These holes 
were usually begun on both sides, for the reason that they would be easier 
to enlarge when so made. 


XVII.—The Ravages of Rats and Mice in the Dakhan during the Harvest 
of 1878-79.— By the Rev. S. B. Farsang, D. D. 


Some years ago, when itinerating in the vicinity of the Perá River, 
near Ahmednagar, I was astonished at the stories told me about the destruc- 
tion of whole fields of Jawárú (Holcus sorghum) by rats. I went to the 
fields, and, though it was after the harvest so that I could not see the 
progress of devastation, I found the ground thickly dotted with small holes, 
and marked in all directions by the paths the rats had made, principally in 
passing from one hole to another. I tried to get specimens of the rats, but 
failed, as I was then unacquainted with their habits, or perhaps they had 
gone elsewhere, as the people claimed they had. They must have been the 
Mettád rats (Golunda mettada) of whose ravages Sir Walter Elliot wrote 
fifty-three years ago. 

Since I saw those fields I have sometimes heard of injury done to crops 
by sats, but of nothing very extensive, till their ravages that began at the 
end of 1878, when the Rabi (winter) crops began to ripen, attracted the 
attention of everybody. There had been destruction before, but when, 
daily, large quantities of green Sorghum stalks were brought to Nagar for 
sale, and it was known that they had the night before been cut down by 
rats, everybody wakened up tothe importance of the subject. At first stalks 
were cut down here and there in the fields, but more were cut as the days 
went on. And afterwards fields were suddenly attacked and destroyed in a 
few nights, When food became scarce where they were, the rats gathered their 
forces and an army of them invaded fields that had not been harmed before and 
quickly destroyed them. In some places they did not cut down the stalks, 
but climbed them and gnawed off the ears of grain. Some of the ears thus 
cut off were eaten or partially eaten where they fell, and some were hauled 
into their holes by the rats and stored there. A good deal of the grain 
thus stored was dug up and used for food. The farmers, finding that the 
rats would not allow their grain to ripen, gathered as many as they could 
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of the unripe cars, and, although the grain was still in the milk stage of its 
development, when dried it was fit for food. They thus saved an eighth 
or a sixteenth of the erop they had expected to harvest. The rats also 
attacked the growing wheat and much of that was harvested while the 
grain was in the milk, but the dried unripe grain was shrivelled, small in 
quantity and poor in quality, Gardens of egg-plants and other irrigated 
vegetables were found by the rats and the fruit was eaten by them while 
it was still immature. Even carrots were eaten, and so was lucerne in the 
hot season, when their supply of haraydli grass (Cynodon dactylon), which 
is their usual food, was exhausted. The patches of melons and other cu- 
curbitacee that are grown in the moist sand of river beds during the hot 
season, were nightly visited by the rats, and each melon was eaten before it 
was ripe enough for the use of man. 

These ravages extended over several thousand square miles. The 
Parner, Shrigonde and Karzat tálúks and part of the Nagar tálúk in the 
Ahmednagar Collectorate, the Indaptr tálúk of the Pina Collectorate, all 
the Sholápúr Collectorate and the northern third of the Kalidgi Collectorate, 
as well as the adjoining Native States, were ravaged, though the crops were 
not so much injured along the N. E. and S. W. borders of this belt as they 
were in the middle of it. How far the plague extended to the E. and S. E. 
of the region specified above I have not been able to learn. Groups of villages 
in other parts of the Ahmednagar Collectorate, especially to the N. E. of 
Nagar, suffered in the same way. The region particularly specified extends 
from N. W. to S. E. for about 175 miles, and is from 40 to 80 miles wide. 
I travelled through a large part of it in May and June, and found that 
most of the villagers had already consumed what the rats had left, and in 
whole groups of villages there was no grain that could be purchased which 
had been raised there. All that I could find was imported grain and was 
mostly the flat kind of Sorghum that is brought from Jabalpir. The 
people had been living, for weeks, mostly on wild seeds and sweet potatoes 
(using the leaves as well as the roots) which had been raised by irrigation. 
Near Sholápúr there was some bájarí (Holcus spicatus) left of the kharif 
(autumn) crop of 1878, which was for sale ; and ndchand (Eleusine coracana), 
to the use of which the people were unaccustomed, was also brought from 
the Madras side and exposed for sale. The wild seeds of Indigofera lini- 
Jolia, I. cordifolia and T. glandulosa were also sold, the price being about 
two-thirds the price of Sorghum millet. The seeds of some malvaceous 
weeds, such as Abutilon indicum and Hibiscus sp. ?, were also used for food, 
but I found none exposed for sale. Ilooked in the fields for specimens 
of the Tradescantias and Commelinas, the seeds of which were prized 
so highly in the famine of 1877, but could find none. It would seem that 
they had been nearly extirpated. 
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The people attribute these ravages to the Jerboa rat (Gerbillus indicus 
or Œ. cuvieri) which they usually call the pandhara undir, that is, the 
white rat. The white belly of the Gerbille is often distinctly seen when it 
is jumping about in the dusk of evening. They say there are also Kálé 
undir, that is black rats, among the robbers, but that they are comparative- 
ly few. These are the Kok or mole-rats (Nesokia indica) which are not 
black but only dark and much of the size and colour of the brown house-rat 
(Mus decumanus), though they are at once distinguished by their broad 
bluff muzzle, and are much heavier. The people suppose that the Mettáds, 
which are of still another group and are for their size more destructive than 
either of the above, are the young of the others. Jerdon calls the Mettád 
( Golunda mettada) “ the soft-furred field-rat.” Most would rather call it 
the large-eared ficld-mouse. These three species include most of “ the 
horrid rats” which have increased so astonishingly, and thus have been able 
to ravage so large a region. In some places the house-rats and mice, and 
other field rats and spiny mice helped to devour the crop. 

I wrote of these matters briefly to Mr. W. T. Blanford, who is 
our authority on matters pertaining to the Mammalia, and I give an 
extract from his answer, as follows :—“ By one of the last mails I had a 
letter from Sir Walter Elliot (who, you may remember, was the first to 
collect the rats and mice of the Dekhan and to notice the injury commit- 
ted by them,) referring to the plague these animals had been, and suggest- 
ing that Mus mettada was again the depredator. It is new to me to hear 
of Gerbillus indicus (or rather the Southern G. cuvieri) as a serious 
nuisance.” But though I think the Mettad should have the credit 
of learning to climb the Sorghum stalks and to cut off the ears of grain, 
there is no doubt that the Grerbilles have been the most numerous and so 
the most destructive this year. They have been taken in the act every- 
where. And for the sake of the crops to come, it is particularly a matter of 
regret that they seem to thrive just as well during the rains as in the other 
parts of the year. The Mettad lives mostly in the cracks and the small 
burrows it makes in the black soil; and the Kok burrows in the black soil. 
Where the first rains that fell were heavy, the black soil suddenly swelling, 
so as to fill up any holes or cracks there had been in it, caught the Mettad 
and Kok rats as securely as traps would have caught them and smothered 
the greater part of them. T. Davidson, Esq., writing me from Madha, of the 
Sholápúr Collectorate, on the 29th May, tells how it was there. “ There was 
a grand slaughter of rats on Monday night and Tuesday morning. It 
rained 2.65 inches, and in the morning the whole black soil was covered with 
dead and dying rats, sticking in the mud. The people say half have died.” 

But the Jerboa rat makes his burrow in the light soil, in stony places, 
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or, if in the black soil, among bushes where the soil does not bake and 
crack so much, and he burrows so that his sitting-room is near the surface, 
though approached by passages that are deeper, and he can easily work 
through the roof of it if water troubles him. The Gerbilles about here do 
not seem any less numerous than they did before the rains began. At any 
rate they are still excessively abundant. 

The people use no means for destroying these rats. They seem super- 
stitiously afraid of still more vexing the angry divinity. So they say 
“ The rats were sent, and if we kill them, more will come.” Or, thinking 
that those who died in the famine have now been born as rats, they say, 
“ We did not feed them when they were starving, and now they have come 
back to eat us out.” 

The black-winged Kite (Elanus coeruleus), feeds on these rats, and is 
now, for the first time in my experience of thirty-three years, abundant in 
this part of the Dakhan, In former years I saw one or two in the course 
of the cold season. But this year I have seen them by dozens in a day 
and they are still here (in July,) and to be found all the way from Ahmedna- 
gar to Bijapur. 


XVIIT.—Notes on the Survey Operations in Afghánistán in connection 
with the Campaign of 1878-79. Compiled from Letters and Diaries 
of the Survey officers by Mason J. WATERHOUSE, Assistant Surveyor 
General.—Communicated by MAJOR-GENERAL J. T. WALKER, R. E., 
©. B., Surveyor General of India. 


(With Map—Plate XVII.) 


The Campaign in Afghanistan has added considerably to our geogra- 
phical and topographical knowledge of that country, thanks to the zeal 
with which the Survey operations were pushed on by the Surveyor General’s 
and Quarter-Master General’s Departments, aided by the Political and 
Military authorities. No less than 18 officers of the Survey of India were 
employed with the three columns—7 with the Quetta Column, 2 with the 
Kuram Valley Column and 4 with the Peshawar Column. 

The operations of the professional survey were also, with the Quetta 
and Kuram Valley Columns, supplemented by the work of regimental and 
staff officers who in some cases were appointed Asst. Field Engineers to 
aid in the Survey, and in others worked independently under the military 
authorities, 


